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Throughout history, scouting 
parties have gone out ahead of 
man, ahead of settlements, 
ahead of civilization itself. To- 
day, Bell System scouts are 
engaged in a new kind of ex- 
ploration — charting a path for 
microwaves — using equipment 
specially designed by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 


The portable tower shown is 
constructed of light sections of 
aluminum and in a few hours 
may be built up to 200 feet. 


Gliding on rollers, the “dish,” 
with its microwave transmitter 
or receiver, is quickly posi- 
tioned for line-of-sight trans- 
mission, then oriented through 
electric motors controlled from 
the ground. 


Test signals show how terrain 
and local climate can interfere 
with microwave transmission. 
Step by step, Bell’s explorers 
avoid the obstacles and find 
the best course for radio relay 
systems which will carry tele- 
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vision pictures or hundreds 
of simultaneous telephone 
conversations. 

A radio relay link similar to 
the one between New York and 
Boston will be opened this year 
between New York and Chicago. 
Later it will be extended, per- 
haps into a nation-wide net- 
work — another example of the 
way Bell Laboratories scientists 
help make the world’s best tele- 
phone system better each year, 
and at lowest cost. 
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EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING, FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Science News Letter for April 8, 1950 


Aureomycin Treats Heart 


Striking results have been achieved in treating an 
inflammatory heart condition with aureomycin. The con- 
dition is believed to be due to a virus infection. 


> “STRIKING results” with aureomycin 
treatment of an inflammatory heart condi 
tion are reported by Drs. M. Taubenhaus 
and William A. Brams of Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, in the JouRNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN Mepicat Association (April 1). 

The heart condition is known medically 
as acute nonspecific pericarditis. It is an 
inflammation of the membranous sac 
around the heart and is believed due to a 
virus infection, though this is not positively 
known. 

Sudden fever, sick feeling and pain below 
the breast bone or around the heart are 
symptoms. A “friction rub” can be heard 
with each heart beat when the doctor lis- 


AGRICULTURE 


tens through his stethoscope. 

Striking with 
temperature and lessening of pain, took 
place the second day of treatment with the 
yellow mold drug, aureomycin. One patient 
was well within a few days, another was 
back at full work in two weeks and the 
third had a relapse after leaving the hos 
pital but got well again after a second 
course of aureomycin treatment. 


improvement, drop in 


While final conclusions cannot be drawn 


from three cases, Drs. Taubenhaus and 
Brams think their experience suggests 
further trial of aureomycin in this heart 


condition. 
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Diet Effect on Twin Calves 


> FROM now on, any cow may become a 
VIP (very important person) in govern- 
ment circles. All she has to do is have 
identical twin calves. 

If she is within 300 miles of Washington, 
Department of Agriculture scientists will 
come knocking at her stall, checkbook in 
hand, wanting to buy her babies. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has be- 
gun a far-reaching research program on the 
effects of limited food intake on beef cattle. 
For the experiments, the Bureau’s nutrition 
specialists have begun building a herd of 
identical twin cows. They hope eventually 
to secure 24 sets of the relatively rare calves 
(one set in more than 2,000 births). 

Heading the project at the big U. S. 
Agricultural Research Center in Beltsville, 
Md., is Dr. Clarence F. Winchester. 

If it is found that beef cattle can go on 
short rations for a few months and catch 
up in poundage later, he explained, “U. S. 
cattlemen could money in 
times when feed is scarce and exorbitantly 
priced.” 

One set of identical twin calves, Dr. Win- 
chester said, can give as accurate data for 
such experiments as 40 cows that are merely 
the same breed and general type. A 
herd of a dozen twins can do the work of 
240 ordinary animals, because scientists can 
eliminate the factor of different hereditary 
when working with exact 


save a lot of 


characteristics 
twins. 

One twin will be fed as much as it can 
eat. The other will be allowed less feed. 
Differences in growth over various lengths 
£ time will be noted. 


Obtaining a set of identical calf twins is 
as it sounds. Careful scientific 


not as easy 
tests are required to make sure of “identity” 
—that the twins developed from division 
of a single egg and not from two eggs 
de eloped together. 

Agriculture Department specialists even 
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take nose prints, like fingerprints, to make 
sure. Other tests include checking hair 
patterns, coloring details and blood samples. 
To limit travel distances, the government 
is buying twins only in areas up to 300 
miles from Washington. It wants beef 
calves, but will take dairy calves if sired 
by a beef bull. The twins do not have to 
be pure-bred. 
Dr. Joseph <;. 
husbandry at the University of Maryland, 
is looking for twin dairy calves for nutri- 
tional studies. The University used to have 
a herd of twins, but no more. They were 
used for slaughter experiments, Dr. Shaw 


Shaw, professor of animal 


said. 

And at the University of 
Winchester said, Prof. G. E. 
in the market for female 
twins for genetics experiments. 
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Missouri, Dr. 
Dickerson is 


identical calf 


AERONAUTICS-ENGINEERING 


Oil Shale Yields 
Jet Fuel 


> BILLIONS of barrels of jet engine fuel, 
for a possible wartime emergency, can be 
extracted from the oil shales of Colorado, 
Dr. J. D. Lankford of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines stated. 

He estimated 
shale oil could be 


crude 
into a hydro 
premium 


that 88% of the 
converted 
genated product containing a 
diesel oil and a high-quality jet fuel prac 
tically free of sulfur, oxygen and nitrogen 
compounds. Costs of such extractions have 
not yet been definitely determined, Dr. 
Lankford told the American Chemical So 


ciety meeting in Houston. 
Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 





WHICH ONE WILL HAVE THE FOOD?—One of these identical twin 

Angus calves will be mighty jealous of the other for one will be fed all it 

can eat while the other will go on short rations. Extremely rare, the twins 

are shown with Dr. Clarence F. Winchester, animal husbandry specialist who 
is directing the research project. 
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Vitamin Hinders Cancer 


> CANCER growth can be slowed by a 
synthetic vitamin K called Synkavit, Dr. C. 
M. Pomerat of the University of Texas 


Medical Branch, Galveston, has found. 
When the synthetic vitamin was given 
with X-ray treatment, an 80% slowdown 


of growth of the cancer was achieved. The 
treatment was tried on “several patients.” 

The cancer’s growth, however, is not 
completely stopped and the treatment is not 
a cure, Dr. Pomerat emphasizes. 

Doses of the drug that would be big 
enough to cure the cancer would be strong 
enough to kill the patient. 

The dose actually used was smaller. Its 
safety had been determined by prior tests 


on normal tissue taken from the bodies of 


ASTRONOMY 


patients with advanced cancer. These tests 
showed the normal tissue was not damaged 
by that dosage of the synthetic vitamin. 
British scientists had previously reported 
that at a safe dosage the synthetic vitamin 
slowed down tumor cell division 30%. 

Dr. Pomerat’s techniques for keeping cells 
alive outside the body are being used fo- 
studies of the temperature and radiation 
effects of atom bomb explosions. 

Large sheets of skin kept alive and in 
storage for grafting on victims of fires 
and other disasters is a possible future de- 
velopment from these techniques. 

Dr. Pomerat’s work is supported by the 
American Cancer Society which an- 
nounced the results to date. 
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Vegetable Life on Mars? 


> “SOME form of vegetable life exists on 
Mars—that is quite probable,” Dr. E. C. 
Slipher of Lowell Observatory stated. 
“Vegetable life is the only suggestion yet 
made that accounts for the changes that 
are observed on the planet. I think the evi- 
theory is growing 
Dr. Slipher stated. 


agence 
tronger and stronger,” 


supporting this 


To find more evidence for some primi- 
tive form of life on Mars, astronomers are 
now training their telescopes on the ruddy 
planet. 


Mars recently made its closest approach 


to the earth since 1943. On March 27 it 
swung to within 60,360,000 miles of the 
earth. Not until 1952 will it again be so 


close. 


Early in the evening Mars can been seen 
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Why is the Department of Agriculture look- 
ing for twin calves? p. 211. 


ASTRONOMY 


What is the role of the asteroid which was 
so neor the earth in March? p. 219. 
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How did soil conservation lose ground during 
the war? p. 214 
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low in the east in the constellation Virgo, 
the virgin. Its brightness, brighter than 
that of any star, and its red color make it 
easy to locate. 

The closest equal on Mars to the kind of 
life we know here would be the mosses 
and lichens such as cling to towering, 
frigid mountain peaks. Astronomers defi- 
nitely rule out the possibility of animal, hu- 
man or even a weird monster-type life on 
the planet. 

Since the axis of the earth and the axis 
of Mars are tipped to about the same de- 
gree, seasons on the planet are similar to 
those we know here, except that the tem- 
peratures are much lower. Mars is having a 
normal spring, Dr. Slipher stated. 

Dr. Slipher is making his observations 
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What are the steps that should be taken 
toward feeding all the world? p. 215. 
MEDICINE 


Which vitamin has been found to slow the 
growth of cancer? p. 212. 


In the treatment of what disease has aureo- 
mycin most recently given striking results? 


p. 211. 
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Where are the wild geese going? p. 213. 
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at the Lowell Observatory through the 24- 


inch refracting telescope. 
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Saturday, April 15, 3:15 p.m. EST 
“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 
Dr. Mildred C. Rebstock, chemist at Parke, 
Davis and Company, will talk on ““Woman-Made 
Mold Chemical To Fight Disease’’. 
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INTO THE WILD BLUE—The wild goose, student of the philosophy of 
the “wandering foot,” prepares to take off on his northern journey as 
summer approaches. 


WILDLIFE 


Trek of the Wild Goose 


The wild geese are northbound after a southern 
winter. Their flocks reduced by disease and hunting season, 
they can find haven in sanctuaries across the country. 


> TO the tuné of a popular new song 
which has driven the nation’s singers to 
torments of wanderlust, a great semiannual 
migration is now in full swing in the 
United States. Turn your radio to any dial. 
Sooner than later you'll hear: 


” 


“Tonight I heard the wild goose cry .. . 


You well might. From the Carolinas to 
California, wild geese are northbound. 
Along four major U. S. flyways they 
herald the coming of spring as they wing 
toward far northern marshes and the fierce 
battles of geese courtship. 

You may have to look high and hard to 
see them. After months of hunting seasons 
and normal disease, reduced flocks of the 
“honkers” are lining out for breeding 
grounds and new families. 

Richard Griffith, director of waterfowl 
research in national wildlife refuges, is 
more concerned about the actual wild 
goose situation than about the free publicity 
given his charges by the ballad, “Cry of the 
Wild Goose.” 

“We have enough trouble stretching our 
ippropriation to maintain enough refuges,” 
he says. “Now I have to hear that song 
hummed in the corridors outside my of- 
fice.” 


If all the would-be wanderers really were 
to “go where the wild goose goes,” wildfow] 
experts say they would wind up in pretty 
desolate country. They would spend the 
summer on lonely tundras inside the Arctic 
Circle, on the shores of Hudson Bay, in 
marshes from the coast of Labrador to the 
Aleutian Islands. 

That is where the wild geese are going. 
Up the four well-charted flyways—the At- 
lantic seaboard, the Mississippi valley, the 
wheat-belt Central flyway, the Pacific coast 
—geese by the tens of thousands are head- 
ing home. 

A hundred years ago, before high-powered 
shells, rapid-fire shotguns and the traps of 
market hunters, before prairie sloughs and 
marshlands were drained to make room for 
more wheat and corn and Louisiana sugar- 
cane, wild geese flew up and down the ex- 
panse of the United States by the millions. 

They were almost killed off completely. 
Then alarmed hunters joined conserva- 
tionists in demanding controls. 

Now, to protect them, the Wildlife Serv- 
ice maintains 201 wildfowl refuges across 
the country. Last year’s appropriation to 
maintain these sanctuaries was $!,500,000. 
They cover 3,250,000 acres. 
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Yet in some years, the waterfowl people 
report, 40% to 50% of America’s wild 
geese are killed in their annual visit to the 
United States. Hunters account for about 
10% of the flocks. Disease and waterfow! 
parasites boost the casualty list. 


So if you hear a trumpeting “ka-RONK”, 
look up quickly. The wild geese are fleeing 
the land of high-powered shells, flying north 
again to their far-off tundras. 

Chances are, you'll see the great “V” 
formation of the Canadas. The largest and 
most widely distributed of the migratory 
geese, the long-necked Canada goose fol 
lows all four flyways. He will be heading 
for the great marshes of the Canadian prov- 
inces, from the Yukon valley of 
Alaska east to the coast of Labrador, and 
north to Arctic coastlines. 


lower 


The handsome Canada has a black head 
and neck, broken by patches of white on 
each cheek; gray-brown upper body and 
wings; and a pale-gray chest and breast 
fading to pure white on the belly and tail. 

Or you might see the legendary snow 
goose, flying very high in the sky toward 
the Arctic Circle, his white body offset by 
jet black wingtips. 

Others in the list of 10 to 12 families 
of geese on this continent winter in the 
same localities every year, return north by 
the same flyways. 

From the Louisiana marshes will come 
the blue goose, known also as the bald 
headed brant, the blue wavey—or just 
plain “skillet head.” He'll be heading up 
the Mississippi to areas inside the Arctic 
Circle in Canada’s Northwest Territory 
or on Baffin Island. 

Along the Pacific coast will come the 
Western Canadas and the lesser Canadas, 
the cackling geese (“greasers” or “yelpers”), 
Ross’s goose (“wart-nosed wavey”) tule 
goose, white-fronted goose and the black 
brant. The lesser snow goose will be there, 
his brother the greater snow goose across 
the continent on the Atlantic. So also the 
American brant, smallest of the geese with 
the exception of Ross’s goose, not much 
bigger than a mallard drake. 

And what do the wild geese know?, the 
song would ask. 

They know how to keep away from hunt 
ers, two-legged or four-legged, for they are 
the wariest of American wildfowl. While 
feeding in flocks, sentinels are posted, their 
long necks rigidly upright while others 
pry into mud banks and bog bottoms for 
the last roots of grass and plants. 

Yet their gregariousness sometimes al 
lows them to be tricked within gunshot 
range by decoys. Boys in Massachusetts 
once employed “flyers,” young birds thrown 
into the air or catapulted off cliffs at the 
approach of a flock. Their parents would 
be staked out on the beach near the shoot 
ing blind. 

The wild geese, seeing the flyers circling, 
would follow them down to their doom. 
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But now the wild g ire headed north 
In warming forests, Indians will call, “The 
vaveys are back.” And the ice will be break 
ng up in the bays ind _ rivers. Another 
ummer will be just around the corner. 
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ENGINEERING-AGRICULTURE 


Alcohol-Powered Cars May 
Solve Crop Surpluses 
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“But practical application to our economy 
is still something for the future,” he said. 
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CONSERVATION 


End to Dust 


> “DUST storm conditions in the Mid- 
west are not nearly so bad as those which 
existed in the 1930's,” Dr. Mark L. Nichols, 
chief of research for the Department of 
Agriculture’s Soil Division, 
stated. 

“A prolonged dry spell might make con- 
ditions much worse, but even so, we have 
the machinery and the techniques with 
which to fight back against dust storms,” 
he pointed out. 

Dr. Nichols said that soil conservation 
officials had expected a much greater loss 
of top soil in dust storms but timely rains 
last fall had held the loss down. 

Soil conservation experts lost ground in 
their battle against erosion during the war. 
The farmers’ duty to feed the 
world, plus the excellent price for wheat 
many farmers to 
rotation which is 


Conservation 


patriotic 


then, combined to lead 
abandon the stabilized 
the main weapon against erosion and dust 
storms. 

“Now.” according to Dr. Nichols, 

g 
1 
have gained back the ground lost during 
even a little ahead of 
where we were before the war.” 

He pointed to 2,300 soil conservation dis- 
tricts in the country, set up under state 
] by the farmers themselves. Each dis 
law by the farmers themselves. Each dis- 
trict has a board of supervisors which ad- 


“we 


the war and are 


vises farmers how to rotate crops, how and 
where to plant grass which holds topsoil 
on the surface and how and where to plant 


windbreaks. 
“Much remains to be done, 


however,” he 


Bowl Days 


went on. “But, if we continue our present 
rate of progress, then | think that the coun- 
try has dust storms whipped.” 
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On This Week’s Cover 


> THAT a young man has no priority on 
the gentle thoughts of love in the spring 
time is proved by two mongoose lemurs, 
shown on the cover, inhabitants of the Na- 
tional Zoo. The lemur which belongs to a 
primitive group of the primates is closely 
related to the monkeys. It has a pointed 
snout, usually long and sharp, but sometimes 
short and blunt. Each one has nostrils like 
those of a cat or dog and big, round eyes. 
There is always a gap between the upper 
middle teeth and the front 
teeth are small and lean forward, so that 
they look like a comb, the conventional ex- 
planation of the arrangement being that the 
lemur uses these teeth to comb his hair. The 


incisor lower 


mongoose lemur eats fruits and vegetables, 
but is also fond of birds’ brains which are 
sucked into the mouth after the skull of 
the bird has been cracked with the teeth. 
These mammals are to be found largely 
in Madagascar although some of their 
smaller relatives are to be found in Africa. 
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PRE-ROMAN FIGURINE—A product of the recent excavations in South 
Austria, the pre-Roman clay figurine is tentatively associated with the wor- 
ship of the local Celtic god, Mars Latobius. Discovery has been made that 
a site on the Magdalensburg, a mountain near Klagenfurt, the capital of 
Carinthia, was not only a Roman settlement but also the center of the pre- 
Roman population, the lost capital of the Kingdom of Noricum. 
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From Now On: Food 


Science can find the ways for feeding the two bil- 
lion or more people on the earth and for solving water 


shortages by utilizing rainfall. 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Second in a series of glances forward in 


science. 


> OUR world has chronic hunger. There 
is not enough food for all of the couple of 
billion men, women and children on the 
face of the earth. 

The world has always been hungry. It 
probably will always be hungry. That does 
not mean that there is not now opulent liv- 
ing, overstuffed fatness, personal and other- 
wise, in almost every country. There is 
luxurious waste where death by starvation 
in the streets is a commonplace. 

Food surpluses worry some parts of the 
world, not alone in the United States. Some 
day there may again be burning of coffee in 
Brazil. Or burning of corn in Kansas. We 
have powdered eggs stored in caves, like 
atom bombs. 

Three-quarters of the world’s population 
live as poorly as their parents and grand- 
parents lived, almost unaffected by the great 
technical developments both in manufac- 
turing and farming. 

In the more advanced countries, where 
a fortunate fourth of the world’s popula 
tion lives, the average individual can buv 
far more than his father or mother could 
a half-century ago. The output of sugar, fats, 
fish, livestock products, fruits and vege- 
tables has expanded enormously. This is 
true despite two devastating world wars 
and an economic depression. 

We know we have the “know-how” of 
sufficiency for all. Poverty and malnutrition 
are technically the disgrace of nations. The 
wooden plough, the sickle, the poor seed 
from last year’s field, and the outworn soil 
have no real excuse in 1950. Making them 
obsolete should be the world’s point one. 

Breaking down barriers of commerce, 
money exchange, and trade are needed, but 
the interchange of knowledge and the 
smashing of the barricades of folkways, 
mores and ignorance are even more im- 
portant to cure world hunger and other 
social and economic ills. 

Export of our “know-how” and “how- 
do” (experts, plans, machinery, seed, chemi- 
cals, as prototypes) will fill more empty 
stomachs of the future than scores of tons 
surplus wheat. 

Tomorrow morning at the world’s break- 
fast tables some 55,000 more mouths must 
ve fed—that is the rush of birth surpassing 
death. Obviously hunger can be fought, 
too, by limiting production of people as 


well as increasing production of food—a 
job that rising culture seems to do, but 
probably not well enough. 

The market-basket task is one to which 
the UN Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion is dedicated. Their far-reaching plans 
need doing. We need a constant scientific 
searching for new ways to satisfy the cries 
of hungry people. 

We need to: , 

A. Fertilize the backward areas with the 
scientific and technical knowledge we have. 

B. Cultivate the sea, for its fishes too little 
appreciated and for its great plant growths 
now unharvested and scorned. 

C. Fit the quality of our food to our 
needs, for nutritionists can combat “hidden 
hunger” with menus that promise a longer 
and happier “prime of life” for millions of 
seemingly well-fed Americans. 
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D. Explore more intensively food pro 
duction from wood, one-celled algae, coal, 
petroleum and other unconventional raw 


materials. 
Science News letter, April 8, 1950 


ENGINEERING 
Fluorescent Lamps Tested 
Inside Huge Plastic Sphere 


> EIGHT-FOOT fluorescent lamps are 
tested at the Westinghouse lamp division 
inside a huge plastic sphere, it was an- 
nounced in Bloomfield, N. J. This so-called 
photometer is to measure light output. 

The plastic photometer is 35,000 times 
the size of a baseball. It is in two halves 
and can be opened and closed like a giant 
clamshell. It has an outer coating of alumi 
num, and an inner coating of heavy white 
chalk paint. The paint gives proper light 
reflection and diffusion. 

Lamps to be tested are placed inside by 
a mechanical loading arrangement. When 
positioned and lighted, a lamp gives light 
that bounces off the sides of the sphere in 
all directions, striking a light-sensitive photo 
cell. Electrical output of the cell records on 
an outside instrument, from which the op 
erator can read the light output. 

Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE—Now, even-day-old chicks can be 

safely protected from the dread Newcastle disease. The intranasal vaccine, 

developed by Lederle Laboratories, is administered by placing a single drop 

of vaccine in one nostril of a chick, using a special applicator. Although this 

live-virus vaccine protects chicks until a month before they are old enough 

for egg production, they should be revaccinated with wing-web vaccine if 
they are to be used for laying purposes. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Rinderpest Ravage 
Hidden by Snow 


> SNOW, 15 to 20 feet deep, hides from the 
outside world the extent of Afghanistan’s 
latest outbreak of rinderpest, considered the 
most costly animal disease in the world. 

Answering a call for help from Afghanis- 
tan authorities two months ago, Dr. Keith 
V. Kesteven, head of FAO’s Animal In- 
dustry Branch, went to Kabul equipped to 
show Afghanistan's two veterinarians how 
to prepare vaccine against the deadly cat- 
tle disease. 

Because weather conditions interfered 
with the fighting of the outbreak, the world 
headquarters of FAO in Washington have 
not yet learned how successful the fight 
with vaccine has been. 

During the war, it is now known, bio 
logical warfare against the world’s meat 
supply was possible through germ warfare 
using the rinderpest virus. The present vac 
cine was developed on Grosse Isle as a re- 
sult of counter-measures against the use of 
this deadly virus. 

Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


AGRICULTURE 


Better Hybrid Corn 
Without Detasseling 


> IN a program aimed at eliminating the 
need for detasseling hybrid seed corn, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin scientists are starting 
work on the introduction of a corn plant 
with sterile pollen, one which cannot re- 
produce itself. 

Scientists say that if the work is success- 
ful, it will change the still new but large 
hybrid seed corn industry by making pos- 
sible more vigorous corn. It is pointed out 
that one objection to the costly and labo- 
rious detasseling process is that it often re- 
sults in the stalk being damaged, making 
the plant easy prey to disease or insects. 

With sterile corn, it would be possible to 
plant from two to six rows of this kind to 
one or two of normal corn and avoid de- 
tasseling. Using the kind with sterile pollen 
as one of the parents, the process could be 
used to grow any hybrid. 

At present, it is necessary to detassel one 
of the types to prevent the plants from pol- 
linating themselves. In other words, if type 
A is to pollinate type B, the tassels from 
B must be removed so that the B plants 
cannot pollinate themselves. Self-pollination 
of the A plants is unavoidable, but the seeds 
of these are not used. The result of the 
process is a pure hybrid seed; a cross of 
\ upon B. 

The search for ways to develop sterile 
corn with a discovery in Peru by 
R. A. Emerson, of Corneli University, and 
Dr. F. D. Richey, formerly of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. While investigat- 


began 
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ing new South American plants, these sci- 
entists found a few corn stalks that pro- 
duced only sterile pollen, and samples were 
brought back to this country. 

Experiments showed that these plants had 
inherited the sterile characteristics, indicat- 
ing a possibility for such plants for hybrid 
corn development. 

In the work at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, W. H. Gabelman will work with Prof. 
N. P. Neal, who is in charge of the corn 
breeding and development program at the 
university. The work will be done at the 
university farm near Madison. 

Mr. Gableman, a former associate of Dr. 
D. F. Jones, plant breeder at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, will also 
work on hybrid onions suitable for truck 
farms, using the same principle used to 
produce hybrid corn. 

Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Hypnotic Suggestion 
Persists for Three Months 


> IF someone tells you while you are hyp- 
notized that a chapter in a book will 
appear to consist of blank pages any time 
you look at it, you will think and act in 
accordance with this suggestion even as 
long as two months later. 

At least this was the case with the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma student who was told 
while under hypnosis that a certain group 
of pages in a borrowed book would appear 
blank to him any time he looked at them. 
No mention of this was made to him until 
about two months later when he was asked 
to return the book. He then volunteered 
the information that the book was defective, 
adding that some pages were blank. 

On finding the book he pointed out the 
“blank” pages which were those previously 
chosen. He expressed astonishment at this 
point that the other person had not noticed 
this defect. 

This was only one of the suggestions 
made to the same student which Dr. Andre 
M. Weitzenhoffer reports in the JourNnaL 
or ABNoRMAL PsycHotocy (Jan.). 

The student underwent extensive hyp- 
notic training for about a month. Each 
experimental session was preceded by a 
period of 15 minutes of suggestion in order 
to deepen the trance. 

The shortest period over which hypnotic 
suggestion appeared effective was five days, 
and the longest period was 134 days. The 
persistence of the suggestion for 134 days 
confirms the work of earlier investigators 
that post-hypnotic suggestions can remain 
effective for a period of at least three 
months when remaining hypnotization is 
present. 

Dr. Weitzenhoffer believes that not only 
the depth of hypnosis but also the nature 
of the task are determining factors in the 
effectiveness of hypnotic suggestion. 

Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 
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MEDICINE 
Ulcer Operation Eliminates 
Stomach Removal 


> A NEW operation for ulcer patients 
which will in most cases eliminate the 
need for the radical procedure of removing 
most or all of the stomach has been per- 
fected by Dr. A. Davis Beattie, surgeon of 
Leicester General Hospital in England. 

The operation consists in snipping a small 
diamond-shaped piece from the pylorus, 
which is the opening from the stomach to 
the first part of the small intestines, called 
the duodenum. Details are reported in the 
Lancet (March 25). 

This is done at the time of a nerve-cutting 
operation, vagotomy, for stomach and duo- 
denal ulcers. Snipping the piece from the 
pylorus, Dr. Beattie finds, completely elimi- 
nates the spasm of the pylorus and acute 
stomach distention which have been dis- 
tressing after-effects of the nerve-cutting 
operation. No special care after the opera- 


tion is needed, nor is stomach suction 
needed as with vagotomy alone. 
“The door is now open,” Dr. Beattie 


declares, “for the recognition of vagotomy 
as a standard surgical procedure for duo 


denal ulcer.” 
Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Pussy Should Have Her 
Teeth Cleaned Too 


> CAT owners should take Pussy to have 
her teeth cleaned regularly two or three 
times a year, it appears from a report in the 
JouURNAL OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY 
Mepicat Association, Chicago, IIl. 

“Cats which live easy lives are likely 
to be victims of tartar incrustation with at- 
tendant pyorrhea and eventual loss of 
teeth,” states the report by Dr. W. A. Young, 
Chicago veterinarian. 

Cleaning and a varied diet, especially one 
containing fresh or uncooked foods, will 
clear up the gum disease in many cases. But 
when this does not help, Pussy must have 
her teeth pulled. 

“Marked improvement in general health 
with probable extension of life has been 
noted in many cats having all their teeth 
extracted,” Dr. Young reports. 

The cats are better off without their 
teeth than “to have their bodies constantly 
absorbing the toxic products of chronic in- 
fection, as is the case in extensive pyorrhea.” 

Chronic stomach inflammation, kidney 
disease and other debilitating conditions 
have in many cases been traced to infections 
in the cat’s mouth. 

Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 
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WILDLIFE 
Lead Shot Fatally 
Poisons Wild Ducks 


> A DUCK’S proper diet should not in- 
clude lead shot. But wild ducks, mistaking 
shot for seeds on marsh bottoms near shoot- 
ing blinds, eat them anyway, sometimes 
sicken and die. 

Two Illinois naturalists have found, how- 
ever, that if a lead-eating duck munches 
also on leafy plants, lead poisoning some- 
how is averted. 

James S. Jordan and Frank C. Bellrose 
of the Illinois Natural History Survey told 
the 15th annual North American Wildlife 
Conference in San Francisco that ducks 
sickened by lead poisoning often recovered 
after aquatic plants were added to their 
otherwise unbalanced diet of corn and 
seeds. 

A new material for shotgun pellets, which 
will kill wildfowl from the gunbarrel but 
not poison them later, is the goal of a two- 
year joint study by the Natural History 
Survey, the University of Illinois and the 
Western Cartridge Co., a leading manufac- 
turer of shotgun shells. No practical alloy 
without the toxic effect of lead has yet been 
found. 

More than 60 papers on soils, water, for- 
ests and wildlife were presented at the 
international conference. 

Now going on are a series of nine public 
wildlife meetings in key cities across the 
country. Top officials of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service discuss the current status 
of migratory waterfowl. Three have already 
been held, in Omaha, Memphis and At- 
lanta. The next is scheduled for April 12 


in St. Louis. 
Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


ASTRONOMY 
Easter Date Fixed for 
Centuries to Come 


> EASTER, this year, coming on April 9, 
falls almost exactly in the middle of the 
35-day period during which the resurrec- 
tion of Christ may be celebrated. It can 
come as early as March 22, or as late as 
April 25, though it rarely occurs on those 
dates. 

However, this is the last time Easter will 
fall on April 9 during this century. It also 
happened during 1882, 1939 and 1944. 

A familiar rule for figuring the date on 
which Easter falls is “the first Sunday after 
the first full moon after the 21st of March.” 

The rarest date for Easter is March 22, 
the earliest date on which it can occur. It 
comes on this date, in the long run, about 
once every 207 years. Last time it happened 
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was in 1818 and it will not happen again un- 
til 2285. Easter was last celebrated on the 
latest date it may occur—April 25—in 1943. 
Although, astronomically, the date of 
Easter is determined by the sun and the 
moon, in practice certain arbitrary but 
fairly exact mathematical rules have been 
set up. Using these rules it is possible to 
calculate the date for many centuries in 

advance. 
Science News Letter, Apri! 8, 1950 


ENGINEERING 
Device Measures Pull of 
Air Masses on Earth 


> A DEVICE to measure the pull of slow- 
moving air masses on the earth’s surface 
is being developed by University of Cali- 
fornia engineers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Called a “shear meter” by its designers, 
Dr. H. F. Poppendiek and J. E. Vehrencamp 
of the U. C. L. A. engineering research staff, 
the gadget will actually be a small-scale 
model of the terrain to be studied, floating 
in a tank of water. 

Drag caused by air moving over the 
model will be measured by sensitive coil 
springs. 

The engineers hope to learn how the 
hills and dales of rough terrain affect the 
spread of atmospheric irritants such as 
“smog.” Other uses might include studies 
on the diffusion of heat-carrying smoke 
sometimes needed to help citrus groves 
through a cold snap. Weathermen may use 
it to study turbulence in the atmosphere. 

Development of the instrument was spon- 
sored by the Office of Naval Research. 

Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


GEOLOGY-BOTANY 
Growing Plants Clue to 
New Metal Deposits 


> THE prospector for new metal deposits 
of the future will go about collecting living 
plants, analyzing their leaves and stems, in 
order to detect the hidden deposits that lie 
underground, the American Chemical So- 
ciety was told in Houston, Tex. 

Dr. Paul Weaver, chief geophysicist of 
the Gulf Oil Corporation, predicted that 
important new ore deposits would be dis- 
covered through this sort of geo-botanical- 
chemical prospecting. 

“Certain plants are selective in concen- 
trating certain metals,” he explained. Selen- 
ium, for example, if located below the sur- 
face but fairly near it would be dissolved 
in the ground water. Any protein-building 
plant will take selenium from the water and 
use to replace the usual sulfur. Tumble- 
weed is such an accumulator of selenium 
and could be used to detect underground 
deposits. 

Rocks containing metals in small concen 
tration could be utilized as sources of metals 
when chemists develop new techniques of 
processing, Dr. Weaver also predicted. 

Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


PHYSICS 
Most Powerful Electron 
Accelerator Planned 


> ATOMIC scientists at the California In- 
stitute of Technology will get a new tool 
for nuclear physics study under plans an 
nounced by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

It will be the world’s strongest electron 
accelerator, capable of delivering billion-volt 
electron streams and X-rays, AEC said. 

The machine will be rebuilt from a quar- 
ter-scale pilot model which scientists at 
Berkeley’s Radiation Laboratory of the 
University of California used to check plans 
for a new seven-billion-volt “bevatron” now 
under construction. 

The bevatron when completed will speed 
proton bullets with 6,000,000,000 electron 
volts. Protons, positively charged, are the 
building blocks out of which all atomic 
nuclei are constructed. The quarter-scale 
model is being rebuilt to speed electrons to 
velocities only one-millionth of one per cent 
less than the speed of light. The speed of 
light is the theoretical but unattainable top 
velocity for any material particle. 

Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 
AGRICULTURE 
Pneumatic Gun Shoots 


Hay into Loft 


> THE modern way to get bales of hay up 
into the loft of a storage barn is to “shoot” 
them up with a pneumatic gun. A special 
gun, developed for the purpose, is described 
in AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING (March), 
published in Saint Joseph, Mich. 

The gun was developed by a New York 
State farmer, F. W. Moffet, Jr., and used 
by him in 1948 to store 15,000 bales of hay. 
During 1949 it was used at the Iowa State 
College, where it was subjected to engineer- 
ing scrutiny. The description is by Prof. J. 
B. Liljedahl, formerly of Iowa State but 
now with the University of Tennessee, and 
Prof. E. L. Barger of Iowa State. 

The principal parts of the gun include a 
pneumatic cylinder into which a bale of 
hay can be dropped, piston and rod, and a 
pusher plate which heaves the bale. Sur- 
rounding the cylinder is an air tank which 
holds a measured amount of compressed 
air that serves as the “explosive” for the 
gun. The compressor is charged by a 5 
horsepower engine. 

At 200-pound pressure, the gun can 
heave a 58-pound bale to a height of 21 feet 
and a horizontal distance of 48 feet. The 
gun can be pointed to take proper aim. It 
shoots accurately enough to send the bales 
squarely through the hay doors. 

Its working speed, when shooting into a 
door 21 feet above the ground, is a little 
less than three bales a minute. It is consid- 
erably faster than hand methods of han- 
dling, or the use of the common grapple- 


fork method. 
Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 
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How to Cut Water Waste 


Sea water distillation, re-use of water and a re- 
duction in consumption are methods for combatting the 
water shortage and lessening water wastage. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 


> WHAT water shortage means its now 
partly known in New York City, but few 
realize that there are many sections of the 
United States where more water is used 
daily than the amount that nature is pro 
viding for future needs. 

Population increase in rapidly growing 
cities is not the sole cause of the greatly 
increased use of water that may result in 
shortages. Individuals use more water than 
ever before 

Modern 
to street washing are water wast 
industrial 


equipment ranging from dish 
ishing 
rs. Manufacturing 
ess are using ever increasing quantities. 


plants in 
Pp On 

Scientists and engineers today are much 
concerned about the future water supply. 
Much water now passing to the ocean by 
the various river routes can be held back 
and stored for use in reservoirs, and in con 
servation practices and forestation. But that 
enough. Much of the water now 
easily purified and used over 


will not be 
used can be 


ind over again 


Ocean to Supply Water 


The one abundant supply of water is the 
briny ocean. Coastal cities may some day 
find it to be a main source of domestic 
water. It can be used as it is for street wash 
ing and fire extinguishing. For domestic 
ind industrial uses it must be cleared of 
its salts and other impurities. 

Best methods are now an _ engrossing 
problem. Even Congress is interested. A 
proposal is before it to provide funds for 
scientific studies in the methods of getting 
fresh water from sea water. 

Sea water can be purified by distillation, 
of course. Ordinary distillation processes 
are too costly, however, to be applied to 
he giant job of supplying a city with do 
mestic water. But distillation is now widely 
used on shipboard. Many ocean vessels get 
their potable water from the sea on which 
they float. 


Compression Distillation 


4 much cheaper method than ordinary 
distillation is essentiai. What is known as 
ympression distillation may be the answer. 
Vhis process, developed by Arthur D Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., provided water for 
1 million soldiers during the war on Pa 
he island and mainland beachheads. 


In compression distillation, preliminary 


heat is used to get a small amount of steam. 
This steam is mechanically compressed. 
The process raises its temperature as steam, 
and also raises the temperature at which it 
condenses to water. The temperature raise 
means that heat is given off. This heat, in 
turn, evaporates more water in the still. As 
long as the pressure is kept up, the process 
is continuous. 

At the Army Base, Boston, a special dis 
tillation system is making 1,250 gallons of 
fresh water an hour from harbor salt water, 
utilizing what is called an improved heat 
pump principle. For every pound of fuel 
consumed, 200 pounds of water are obtained. 

It is said to be some four times as efhicient 
as processes used during the war. This par- 
ticular experimental plant, after tests are 
completed, is to be moved to the Air Force 
field in Bermuda, where fresh water is a 
problem. 

Freshening salt water may be of inter 
est to other than coastal cities. Take south 
ern California, for instance. If seacoast 
towns can get fresh water from the ocean 
for their greatly increased industrial activi- 
ties and increased population, more of the 





water now obtained from the Colorado 
river and other sources will be available for 
irrigation. Southern California agriculture, 
it must be remembered, is dependent upon 
irrigation. 


Conserve Available Supplies 


The first step in preventing water short- 
ages is the conservation of available sup- 
plies. This does not necessarily mean the 
use of less water. It means the purification 
of used water so that it can be used over 
and over again. The purification of water 
after use in one city, even if not used again 
at that location, means less pollution of 
streams and more possible uses of the water 
in cities farther downstream. 


Cleaning of Waste Water 


At least one simple method has been de 
veloped for removing dirt and oil from 
water used in laundries and industry, mak 
ing it completely suitable for re-use. It 
utilizes what is known as the Gale Separa- 
tor, designed and built by the Gale Oi! 
Separator Company, Inc., New York City. 
The system uses gravity, not the compli 
cated mechanism and the heat needed in 
distillation processes. 

As described by W. A. Gehle, president 
of the Gale Company, this cleaning system 
utilizes a simple engineering principle of 
hydraulics. He describes the device as a 
specially rounded tank with directional 
baffles to give direction to the water flow 
ing through it. The water to be purified is 
dispersed outwardly by the baffles to the 
sides of the tank. This causes de-sludging 





WATER CLEANED HERE—The “water laundry” cleans water utilized in 
industry so that it can be used again. It is known as a Gale Separator and, 
by baffles, separates sludge and grease from the dirty water 
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OUT WITH THE BRINE—Heat 
distills sea water making it pure 
enough to drink. The compression 
distillator, made by the Arthur D. 
Little Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
allows the reuse of the original heat, 
thus cutting down fuel costs. 


or separating impulses to be created imme- 
diately. 

The waste water, after entering the tank, 
is deflected downward to the sloping bot- 
tom by an inlet baffle. Stretching crosswise 
in the bottom of the tank are a series of 
small low “dams.” Engineers call them 
rifles. Solid matter in the water settles be 
hind these riffles. Oil and grease float to the 
top of the water, and from there are 
drained off. ? 


Score of Separators in Use 


More than a score of Gale Separators are 
now in use. One installation is in a railway 
terminal yard where Diesel locomotives of 
several railroad companies are serviced. The 
water used in washing the Diesels accumu- 
lates much oil, grease and dirt. The separa- 
tor not only salvages the vast quantities of 
water necessary in the washing process but 
also salvages grease and oil for re-use, and 
keeps these undesirable contaminants out of 
the city sewage. 


Used in Laundries 


The separator is also in use in commer- 
cil laundries, a type of activity that ordi- 
narily wastes great amounts of water. One 
installation is for a laundry on shipboard. 
\ different type of application is in a fac- 
tory of a great copper and brass company. 


There it is used to recover for use over 
and over again the water which cools the 


rolls that turn out copper sheets. This water 
n the process accumulates oil, 
After passing through the 
water 


cooling 


as good as fresh 
traight from water mains. 
Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 
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ASTRONOMY 


Asteroid As Yardstick 


> THE new heavenly asteroid just dis- 
covered to have been within 5,400,000 miles 
of the earth in March promises to provide 
a new and more accurate yardstick for 
distances in the solar system. 

The chances are that it may replace the 
famous asteroid Eros as the body which 
will be used to scale the distances of the 
sun and the planets. The new asteroid, dis 
covered at the University of California and 
called 1950DA, approaches to almost one- 
third of the distance of Eros’ closest ap 
proach. 

For the next six months the new asteroid 
and the earth will run along together in 
the heavens like one airplane behind an 
other, giving astronomers ample 
tunity to observe it and determine its orbit 
with great precision. 

Dr. Leland E. Cunningham of the Uni 
versity of California computed the orbit of 
the extremely faint object discovered by 
Dr. C. A. Wirtanen last month. It is believed 
to be about a half-mile in actual diameter. 
It swings about the sun in an elongated 
orbit approximately every two years, stay- 
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ing in sight long enough to have its path 
accurately determined. By triangulation 
astronomers can determine the distances of 
other parts of the solar system with greater 
accuracy once the new asteroid is precisely 
located, it was explained at Harvard Col 
lege Observatory in Cambridge, Mass. 

Four or five other asteroids of this kind 
have been found in the past half century. In 
1912 Albert came close, but has never 
been seen since. In 1932 Apollo and Amo 
both came close, but Apollo's orbit is poorly 
determined and only Amor has a reliable 
orbit. Amor was seen again in 1940, and at 
about 10,000,000 miles 
from the earth. 

For comparison, the nearest approach of 
well-known asteroid Eros is about 14,000,000 
miles, planet Venus 26,000,000, and Mars 
35,000,000. Other asteroids have come closer, 
such as Hermes, which in October, 1937, 
across the sky in nine days. At 
that time, Hermes was scarcely three times 
the moon’s distance away, but so few ob 
servations could be gotten of Hermes that 
we know little about its future course. 
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shot clear 


MEDICINE 
Wall-Eyed Conditions from 
Living at High Altitude 


> A PERSON living at high altitudes is 
likely to become wall-eyed. Or he may 
suffer the opposite condition of crossed 
eyes. 

More than half, 60%, of Peruvians who 
had lived for more than six months at 
altitudes of 10,000 feet and higher had the 
wall-eyed condition, Dr. Jorge Valdeavel 
lano of Lima, Peru, found. 
60% who had difficulty turning their eyes 
inward enough to converge on a near ob 
ject, another 12% had crossed eyes which 
turned inward too much. 

An inadequate supply of oxygen at the 
higher altitude is probably the cause, Dr. 
Valdeavellano said in his report to the Pan 
American Conference on Prevention of 
Blindness, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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BiIOCHEMISTRY 


Ethy! Alcohol Antidote 
For Methanol Poisoning 


> ETHYL alcohol acts as a very effective 
intidote to methanol, or wood alcohol, Dr. 
Oluf Roe of the Rikshospital, Oslo, Norway, 
declares in a report to the QuaRTERLY JouR 
NAL oF Stupres oF Atconot (March). 

rhe ethyl alcohol should be given as a 


treatment after the acidosis 


sup ylement: iry 
alcohol poisoning has been treated 


nh wor dd 
with bicarbonate, he emphasizes. Used in 
this way, it will prevent the recurrence of 
he icidosis. 

It is particularly useful, Dr. Roe states, 


in cases when the wood alcohol poisoning 


victims must be transported some distance 
before the bicarbonate treatment can be 
given. In such cases, he declares, the eye 
sight or lives of patients could be saved by 
the ethy!l alcohol treatment. 
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Words in Science— 
HYDROLOGY-HYDROGRAPHY 


> —. is the science or study of 
water. Its basis is the hydrologic cycle, the 
perpetual circuit ‘hich water makes from 
the oceans into the atmosphere through 
from the air onto the land as 
precipitation, from the land back to 
the ocean by underground structures, 
streams, lakes and rivers. 

Hydrography is the art of describing the 
seas, lakes, rivers and other waters by 
accurate determination of the contours of 
the bottom of a body of water, its depth, 
the positions of channels and shoals. It is a 


evapo! ation, 
and 


branch of surveying which results in the 
charts navigators use. 
The U. S. Geological Survey uses the two 





terms in a special sense: hydrology with 
reference to underground waters, hydrog 
raphy with reference to surface waters. 
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Crush Hay in Field for 
Faster Drying and Storage 


> WHEN haying time rolls around, farm 
ers of the future may give their crop the 
big squeeze. Crushed hay, drying faster, 
can be gotten into the barn the same day 
it is cut, agricultural engineers of 
Canada’s Experimental Farms Service re 


two 


port. 

Tests were run with a novel farm imple 
ment which picks up new-mown hay, sends 
it between two power-driven steel rollers, 
back on the field. 

The crushed cut at 8:30 in 
morning, was ready for storage by evening, 
J. W. White and W. Karbfleisch write in 
ScrentiFic AGricutture. It 


and strews it 


hay, the 


journal, 


the 


7 
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took at least two days for uncrushed hay 
from the same fields to dry sufficiently to 
be stored. 

Means of suitably drying forage crops 
is a major problem in farm operation when 
farmers must keep an eye cocked for 
thunderstorms. Too much rain can ruin 
hay after it is cut. But it has to be left in 
the fields until it dries. 

Crushed hay will be just as good for the 
cows, the engineers say. In 1948, experi- 
ments at Pennsylvania State College showed 
no significant change in the feeding value 
of hay that had been crushed. 
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Gray's Manual 
of Botany 


EIGHTH EDITION 


Revised by 
MERRITT LYNDON FERNALD 
Fisher Professor of 
Natural History (Botany) 
Emeritus, Harvard University 


e Approximately 8000 species and 
varieties of vascular plants are 


included. 


e There is a “Synopsis of the Or- 
ders and Families of Vascular 
Plants” which shows the funda- 
mental principles upon which the 
classification of the higher plants 
is based. 


e The geographic range covered is 
the same as in the Seventh Edition 
except that it has been extended 


eastward to include the Gaspé 
Peninsula, Anticosti, and New- 
foundland. 


e More than 1800 illustrations are 
included. Their chief use is to iden- 
tify groups that are hard to rec- 
ognize. 


e All technical names are _ ex- 
plained clearly in such a way that 
students may see wherein they are 
appropriate. Care has been taken 
to include the colloquial names of 
familiar plants. 


American Book Company 











YOUR HIDDEN 
CREATIVE POWER 


‘THOUSANDS of people have hidden 
creative power—but few know how 
to bring it out, and how to develop 
their ideas into practical form. Now 
you can “cash in” on your hidden 
creative powers, thanks to the more 
than 100 tested formulas revealed in 
a fascinating new book. 


The author, Alex Osborn (of the advertising 
agency. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn) dis- 
covered years ago that 90% of our time in school 
is spent learning facts. Only 10% is spent devel- 
oping imagination. So for years he studied the 
idea-developing methods used by famous inven- 
tors, scientists, business men, and other success- 
ful people. Now he has put all his findings in a 
new book, “Your Creative Power.” It is a simple, 
practical guide to getting and developing ideas. 


How to Think Up Ideas 


Here are just a few of the things this book tells 
you: 

How some famous ideas were born 

How to think up ideas 

How to recognize good ideas 


How to develop big ideas step by step 
from little ideas 


How to present your ideas to others 
How to collaborate on ideas with others 
The 10 habits that kill ideas 

The 10 habits that breed ideas 

How a single idea made $5,000,000 


What Well-Known People Say 


Dale Carnegie—‘‘I wish I had had the privilege of 
reading your book when I started my career. It 
ee gy be used as a text book in every college in the 
and.’’ 

Dr. Waldo Semon, Inventor of Koroseal, 
ommended the book to fellow scientists. 

Arthur Nielsen, President of world’s largest re- 
search organization—‘‘It is not only fascinating but 
absolutely sound. It’s a veritable gold-mine of prac- 
tical ideas.”’ 

Dr. C. W. Fuller, Inventor of Angle Tooth Brush 
“This book is simply a knockout. It is so stimulating 
to the imagination that it should be adopted as a 
textbook and read by everybody.’ 

G. Lynn Sumner, President, G. Lynn Sumner Co 
“The best, most helpful and most stimulating book 
on creative thinking I have ever read.”’ 

The president of a $44,000,000 company was so 
excited about the book that he had parts of it repro- 
duced and distributed to his associates. He reported 
that it worked miracles. 


Read It 10 Days FREE 


The coupon (without money) will bring you a copy 
for 10 days’ free reading. Uniess convinced that its 
355 pages will help you get more ideas and develop 
them into a practical form, return the book and owe 
—- Charles : a a Se Sons, Dept. 664, 597 Fifth 

,» New York 17, we 
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Charles Scribner's Sons, Dept. 664 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 

Please send me YOUR CREATIVE POWER 
for 10 days’ FREE examination. Within that 
time I will remit $3.00 plus a few cents 
mailing charges, or return the kK. 


has rec- 
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SAVE! If you enclose payment, publisher will 4g 
pay mailing charges. Same return privilege. 1 
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New-type glass for RCA television picture tubes filters unwanted light, to give sharper, clearer images. 


Wayward hopht is aisciplined for better televisions 


Now television pictures gain still greater 
contrast and definition—through re- 
search originally initiated by scientists 
at RCA Laboratories. 


Their discovery: That wandering light 
waves inside a picture tube—and even more 
important, inside the glass itself—may cause 
halation and blur an image’s edges. But, by 
introducing light-absorbing materials into 
the glass, the wayward flashes are disci- 
plined, and absorbed, so that only the light 
waves which actually make pictures can 
reach your eyes! 


Glass companies, following this research, de- 
veloped a new type of faceplate glass for RCA 
. . . Filterglass. Minute amounts of chemicals 
are added while the glass is being made, and 
give it, when the picture tube is inactive, a 
neutral gray tone. In action, images are sharper, 
clearer—with more brilliant contrast between 
light and dark areas. Reflected room light is 
also reduced. 


* * * 


See the latest in radio, television, and electronics 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
Admission is free. Radio Corporation of America, 


RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 


Filterglass faceplates give you more 
brilliant pictures on today’s RCA 
Victor television receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 
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> ALTHOUGH the age of the 
counted in billions of years, let us imagine 
it to be 100 years old. On this scale man has 
existed on the than one year. 
Mammals of any kind—the group of warm 
blooded animals of which man is a rela 
development—have existed 





earth is 


earth less 


tively recent 


] 
} 


only during the last ten years. 


The first 73 years of the earth’s history 
was a steamy epoch during which, at some 
a variety of one-celled creatures like 


and radiolaria developed, 


point, 
sponges, algae, 
and had the 

Around the end of this span more comph 
cated forms of life began to evolve. One of 


whole globe to themse!ves. 


the most successful of these was the trilo 
bites. 

On our 100-year time scale, the trilobites 
were the dominant form of life for almost 
eight years. To revert to conventional time 
language, the of the trilobites took 
place about 500,000,000 years ago and lasted 
for roughly 200,000,000 years. 


reign 


Trilobites continued to exist long after 
their heyday was over, and it was not until 
just before the earliest mammals emerged, 
about 200,000,000 vears ago, that they dis 
appeared completely. It is from fossil re- 
mains in rocks and sediment deposits that 
paleontologists are able to reconstruct the 





DOCTORS, LAWYERS, DENTISTS, 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS AGREE! 


Good lighting saves eyesight, 
That is why they buy the new SEEING AID that 
provides stronger light from existing lamps. Won- 
derful for reading, sewing, studying, etc. Two models 
1. LEK-TRO-LENS light magnifier clips on 25 to 
100 watt bulbs in lamps, light fixtures, focuses twice 
the light, helps old and tired eyes (bright young 
ones too!). Swings to any position. Postpaid, 2 for 
$1.00 plus 6c stamps. 2. DAY-BRITE magnifier is 
like LEK-TRO-LENS 
but has filter, gives 
WHITE LIGHT similar 
to daylight. 79¢ each—2 
for $1.58, Postpaid 


FAIRBRIDGE 
CO. Inc., Dept. U 
945 Main St. 


helps avoid eyestrain 





Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ancient history of the rise and fall of the 
trilobites. 

Although of a hoary age, the trilobite re- 
mains are sufficiently numerous and well 
preserved to enable scientists to reconstruct 
the family tree with great accuracy. Trilo- 
bites form a separate class of the great 
arthropod phylum which includes the in- 
sects, the spiders, and the crustaceans 
(lobsters, crabs, shrimp, etc.). 

They get their name from the two long 
furrows which run down the back, forming 
three lobes. The earliest of the three-lobed 
creatures, or trilobites, were very tiny, al- 
though in the course of their evolution they 
reached an average size of one to four 
inches in length. There were more than 
1,000 different species of trilobite and the 
size range varied considerably, but the larg- 
est was only about 18 inches long. 


- Books of 





« 
the period when trilobites were 
of the earth, they made up at 
least 60% of the total animal population. 
They were marine animals which preyed 
on smaller creatures. Although they are 
now extinct, it is thought that today’s 
shrimp, crabs, and lobsters are the direct 
evolutionary descendants of the ancient 
trilobites. 


During 


the lords 


From an evolutionary point of view 
trilobites got in on the ground floor. They 
dominated every other form of life for 
200,000,000 years. There was every reason 
to think that they had a permanent lease. 
But things turned out otherwise. 

Today man eats broiled lobster, and 
studies fossils. He rarely stops to wonder: 
Who will be top dog 200,000,000 years 


from now? 
Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 
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Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N. W., 
from issuing organizations. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HuMAN GENETICS 
Vol. I, No. 1—C. W. Cotterman, Ed.— 
The American Society of Human Genetics, 
quarterly, 112 p., paper, Volume: $8.00, Sin- 
gle issue: (Each volume will consist 
of four numbers). The introduction is written 
by H. J. Muller, President of the American 
of Human Genetics, who states that 
it is the hope of the society that this quar- 
terly will serve as the center in North Amer- 


32.50 


Society 


ica for bringing together such genetical 
studies. 
A.S.T.M. STANDARDS ON ADHESIVES—American 


Society for Testing Materials, approx. 58 p., 
ilius., paper, $1.25. 


CANNING TECcHNOLOGy—A. J. Howard—Sher- 
wood Press, 287 p., illus., $8.00. An account 
of various connected with 
canning. Of British origin. 


processes food 


A Century or AsrronoMy—Angus Armitage— 
Macdonald, 256 p., illus., $2.20. A guide for 
the layman to the prodigious expansion of 
astronomical knowledge which has taken 
place in the last 100 years. 


Cuitp of Destiny: The Life Story of the First 
Woman Doctor—Ishbel Ross—Harper, 309 
p., $3.50. The life of Elizabeth Blackwell as 
told by the author. 
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Courses on Latin America: In Institutions of 
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able to inventors. 
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e New Machines and Gadgets » 
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and ask for Gadget Bulletin 
% NEW-TYPE HIGHCHAIR for the baby 
as @ low seat, an automobile 
stroller. It ts a collapstble as- 
sembly, easily put together for one or 
another of the spectal uses, made of chrome 
steel, plastic upholstery, and foam rubber 
cat and back. 
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can be used 


Cat or as a 


go INTERLOCKING LEAD BRICKS, for 
pr otective installations in connection with 
high-density radioactive work, eliminate the 
len density space” between ordt- 
nary rectangular brick. The new brick is 
so designed that a complete dense wall-may 
inc luding g at corners. 

April 8, 1950 


“joint 


be ol Ata Ne d, 


Science News Letter, 


{ THREE-IN-ONE SCREW DRIVER has 
bits for round-head, flat- head and Philltps- 
head screws, two of which are held inside 
the handle when one is in place for use. 
For changing, the projecting one ts removed 
and inserted in ihe outer end of the handle, 
pushing another to the front. 
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The eyes of the great blue whale are 
about the size of grapefruit. 


WATER PURIFIER, for the restaurant, 


Some sagebrush of American semi-desert 
western areas provides beautiful wood 
for carving ornaraental objects. 


Turnips and rutabagas are two distinctly 
different vegetables, although the names 
are sometimes used interchangeably. 


A new home or chapel organ can be used 
for practice without disturbing the neigh- 
bors; by special mechanism only the player, 
using earphones, can hear the music. 


sreece has some 250,000 acres of waste- 

i that can be reclaimed by drainage and 
irrigation, it is estimated; salt and alkali 
flats already reclaimed are now producing 
rice. 


A new red petunia, bred and raised in 
southern California, is described as a spec- 
trum red with a glow of scarlet; it is called 
the “Fire Chief Petunia,” and seed is now 
available from many seedmen. 


addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., 
To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, 


laboratory or industrial plant where water 
of high quality is needed, will deliver up to 


five gallons an hour of water as chemically) 
pure as obtained by triple distillation, it 1s 
claimed. This small-space device, as shown 


Washington 
remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


in the picture, uses a miniature ion-exchange 


tower. 
Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


{ ELECTRIC CORD PLUG, which elimi- 
nates the necessity of stripping insulation 
from the wire, makes the plug-replacement 
job easy. After slitting the cord between the 
two wires, the ends are then stuck, sepa- 
rated, into a hole in the plug and a hinged 
clamp pressed down to make an internal 


contact. 
Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


fo SPECTACLE HOLDER, recently pat- 
ented, is a device to hold eyeglasses in place. 
It is especially suited for workmen, or a 
child on the playground. An elastic cord, 
attached to the spectacles’ legs behind the 
ears, passes loosely through a tiny ring held 
to the coat collar by a safety pin. 

Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


% ATTIC TELEVISION antenna elimi- 
nates the need for outside masts, towers and 
guy wires and 1s claimed to be as satisfac- 
tory as roojf-mounted antenna in virtually 
all locations uithin 30 miles of the TV 
broadcasting station. It can stand on the 
attic floor or be suspended from rafters. 
Science News Letter, April 8, 1950 


AVOID THAT LATE FROST 
Start your garden indoors NOW with a 


SOILLESS GARDENING KIT 


Think of it! . 


use kit provides you with a miniature 


. a complete, easy-to- 


garden of the most modern sort— 
anytime of the year—regardless of 


weather—in apartment or house. 


Created and produced by SCIENCE SERVICE, 
Soilless Gardening Kits come complete with 
full instructions, pots, seeds, chemicals, vermic- 
and seedless fruit hormone. 


vlite, hormodin, 


ORDER NOW $4.95 each, postpaid 





Please mail to my address as printed at the 


Soilless Gardening Kits at $4.95 each. 





O.K. by initials__ 


NEWS LETTER subscrip- 
order other materials, etc. It 
one of the SNL family. Lower line date 


lea. Allow three weeks for address change. 


imprint icaiwer you 


* Washington 6, D. C. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


PALA Be ane 





